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ENTRY MUSIC 


(Could those who are able, please be upstanding) 


(Thank you. Please take your seats again) 


INTRODUCTION | 


_—_} 


Hello and a warm welcome to you all. Let's celebrate the life of Farquhar 
McLay. 


I'm Senga Kemp, of the Humanist Society of Scotland and | have the privilege 
of conducting this tribute to Farquhar. 


Humanism is a non-religious and an ethical life stance, which is about 
respecting and caring for one another, and the world we live in, and | hope 
that whatever your own beliefs, you will all find this occasion to be dignified, 
sincere, and meaningful. 


There are no hymns or prayers, but there will be an opportunity for a private 
reflection, when you can pay your respects in a way that fits with your own 
beliefs. 


A humanist ceremony provides an opportunity to remember someone we 
have loved; and it is also a celebration of their life. This is a very personal 
ceremony for Farquhar, and great care has been taken to arrange it in a way 
that it’s felt he may have liked. It is hoped that, at least partly, we can reflect 
at least a little of what ... “Farquhar McLay” was. As anyone who knew him 
will agree, this will be a difficult task, as he was certainly not an easy man to 
try to define. 


Each of us develops a different set of beliefs about death, but, when 
someone close dies, we share the same feelings of sadness and loss, and 
we share the same need for reassurance and comfort: 


It is of course only natural to be sad that Farquhar is no longer with us, 
because your sorrow is in fact a reflection, and a measure of the love, and 
the friendship, you shared with him. 


So although this is a sad occasion, let’s remember that Farquhar is at peace, 
and that we are here, not only to pay our respects, but also to recognise the 
value of his life; and that we are not only remembering the last chapter of life, 
but the whole of his life. 


Within the memories we have, there has been much love, and laughter, 
which must not be lost as we remember him today. 


TRIBUTE 


So let’s take this time, together, 
to remember - and to celebrate — Farquhar’s life. 


He was born, on the 10th October 1934, in the Gorbals area of Glasgow, to 
his parents ... Sarah and John. He was brought up there with his sister, 
Mary. 


His father provided for the family with his work as a Tram Car Driver and also 
became a Carter. But he passed away when Farquhar was still quite young. 


His early childhood was spent in Eglinton Street in the Gorbals until about 
ten years old. Farquhar and his sister were often taken by their mother on a 
days outing, away from the cramped conditions of Eglinton street, in the 
1940's Gorbals slum, and their days out would involve a walk along Victoria 
Road to enjoy the fresh air and open spaces of Queenspark. 


His sister Mary said Farquhar would often enjoy going to see westerns 
movies in the cinema with his father, and would act them out as a child. 


She remembered once, when they were playing at home together. He was 
making so much noise with the wooden rocking horse clattering on the lino, 
that their mother came charging in to reprimand them. But Farquhar heard 
her coming - and quickly got off the horse and hid under the bed. Angry at 
seeing Mary by the horse, and assuming she was the culprit — poor Mary got 
the skelping for it. 


She thought at the time, that Farquhar always landed on his feet - If he fell in 
a puddle he would come out with a salmon in his mouth. 


Farquhar and his sister Mary also enjoyed childhood holidays to Ireland - to 
their Grandparents Farm, in Rann Na Feirste, in County Donegal, when he 
was 5 and again at 7 years old. He was to remember this place a little later in 
life, as somewhere to provide sanctuary for him. 


The family then moved to Allander Street in Possilpark. Where he stayed till 
his early twenties, and moving later to Inverurie Street in Springburn in the 
mid 1960's, 


His first job on leaving school was with a local fishmonger, which he left when 
his father died. Farquhar was only sixteen, and suddenly became the family’s 
main bread winner, and so had to find better paid work. 


He got himself a job as a Blacksmith, in the foundry in Kinning Park, for about 
two years. This was extremely tiring work for the young lad. He came home 
filthy, and exhausted, with blackened clothing. When he was 19 he decided 
to volunteer for the Army. This was around the time of the Korean War and 
there was a real possibility of seeing action. He joined the Queens Own 
Cameron Highlanders as an infantry man. But strangely, he didn’t take too 
well to soldiering and being ordered around.... which may come as a surprise 
to many of you here... and he actually ran off and “deserted” from the Army. 


He headed, on the run, to Rann Na Feirste in County Donegal to stay with his 
Uncle on the family’s Farm there. 


He returned to Glasgow after six months with much worsened health and on 
arrival at his mothers house, was told that the Military Police had visited and 
advised him to go to Maryhill Barracks to give himself up, which he did. The 
army doctors examined him and discovered he had Tuberculosis. He was still 
in the care of the army so was entitled to treatment at Glen O' Dee. It was an 
excellent Red Cross Sanitorium, in the North East of Scotland, which only 
admitted ex-servicemen. He was only 20 years of age. They tackled his TB, 
with a combination of Antibiotics a “Bilateral Thoracoplasty’ Operation. This 
was a, now outdated, and very drastic method of cure. 


it was here that he met his friends Harry Bryce, Jimmy Daniel, who were also 
TB patients. They were interested in writing and there was a hospital 
magazine, written by the patients, the Glen Echo. This was when Farquhar 
first began to write. He had lots of time on his hands in the Sanitorium, a large 
part of the cure for TB was rest. He was given good food and encouraged to 
take fresh air. After the Gorbals slum and the foundry, this was good 
treatment. 


He was given the antibiotic, streptomycin. This, some rest, and decent food 
essentially cured him of TB. The operation was largely unnecessary due to 
the efficiency of the antibiotic but it was a preventative measure and patients 
were expected to have the operation before being allowed to leave. 


Many patients died from this operation or were left with terrible disfigurements 
- permanently stooped backs and lifelong shortness of breath. He refused it 
many times, but was eventually persuaded by the doctors. This was one of 
his bitterest regrets, he was left with a weakened lung capacity from the 
operation and this undoubtedly added to his medical problems later. 


Farquhar was also left with enormous scars on his back which David 
described as though you had had wings, and had an operation to remove 
them. What he endured, started off his deep mistrust, and lack of confidence 
in the medical profession, and a suspicion and dislike of Authority in general. 
He was convinced that the antibiotics in fact did the work and cured him, and 
that this very serious operation he endured was completely unnecessary. 


His theory on this was borne out by the fact that his good friend Jimmy Daniel 
was in the sanitarium at the same time. Jimmy refused to have the operation, 
and yet, happily, had a successful recovery from the TB. 


Indeed this experience was referred to many times in Farquhar’s writings, and 
clearly deeply affected him. He wrote later of medics..... 


“Be sure you can muster strength to hurl abuse at them. Don't be the 
meat in the middle of the sandwich. Better an ingrate every time.” 


And he was later to give his young sons the following advice too ...... 


“Never trust doctors. You can use them for simple things like a broken 
leg, but always be very cautious when dealing with medical authority.” 


Farquhar was given an honourable discharge from the army on the 12" of 
March, 1954, due to the tuberculosis which caused him to be classified as 
permanently unfit for army service. 


He met the love of his life, Catherine Hamilton at an Anarchist meeting in the 
1960’s, and they were married on the 10" of October in 1967. They intitially 
moved in with Farquhar’s mum, at Inverurie Street in Springburn, for three- 
four years until they scraped enough money together for the deposit on their 
house in Deanston Drive. 


Catherine ran an antiques business, and in case anyone needs any 
confirmation..... Farquhar was a writer.... 


Catherine’s antique business often hired out items as props to the Citizens 
Theatre. Because of this she was often given complimentary tickets and she 
and Farquhar would enjoy going to see the plays at the Citizens. 


Catherine and Farquhar were delighted, when their family unit was completed 
by the birth of their twins Donald and David in 1970. Once the boys were 
born, Catherine and Farquhar were then looking for a little more space at 
home, and also preferably a garden for the boys to play in. Hence they 
moved to Balvicar Drive. Both Balvicar Drive and Deanston Drive were of 
course on the perimeter of Queenspark and the family would thoroughly 
enjoy their use of the park. The boys could not have had a more exciting and 
fun garden. 


His earlier memories of his mother taking him too Queenspark may well have 
been in his mind when he chose to live near there, to let his own family have 
this benefit later. 


Farquhar also helped work in the stall at the Barras where Catherine began 
selling antiques and later helped her work in the Victorian Village, when she 
established a shop there. But he was never really very interested in antiques. 


Catherine and Farquhar were very proud of both boys. Of what they had 
achieved in life — both in their education, and perhaps even more proud later 
— of the young men they had grown into — with a real sense of right and 
wrong, a love of all things honest and unpretentious, with that completely 
selfless approach to life that is quite rarely seen. 


Farquhar was later to suffer the tragedy of the sudden deaths of his son 
Donald in the year 2000, and then of his loving wife Catherine, who passed 
away in 2004. 


Since Catherine’s death, Farquhar seemed to become physically weaker, as 
he struggled to get used to life without her. But he, and his son, David, had to 
just manage as best they could. 


He generally had been keeping quite well, other than the usual frailties of 
age, or at least that’s what Farquhar would have you think, as he was not one 
to dwell on the state of his health, or indeed let anyone know if he was feeling 
unwell. 


I’m sure part of that would also be.due to his deep mistrust and dislike of the 
medical profession generally, due of course, to his earlier brush with it in his 
younger life! 


So David knew he’d have an enormous battle to face, when he realised that 
he had to try to convince his Dad that the GP would have to be called. But 
his concern was such that he really had no choice. 


Farquhar was feeling very weak and lethargic, which was so uncharacteristic 
for him. So a week later, much to Farquhar’s annoyance, he was admitted to 
the Victoria Infirmary, as he was looking so terribly ill. 


His reluctance for involvement with the medical profession stayed with him to 
the end...... | couldn’t tell you the words he used to David about them during 
his spell in hospital.... but am sure you can imagine them....... and sadly, he 
lost the battle with his health, and passed away on the 24 of March. 


But Farquhar had a reasonable length of time on this earth, and my goodness 
- he used it well. | think he would have felt he had a good life. 


| am quite sure, that he would also have been comforted by having his loving 
son David, at his side. 


And for those who loved him, | hope that in time, there will be a sense of 
relief, that he passed away peacefully and with dignity. 


In the meantime, we must focus on the fact that he is now at peace, and learn 
to have an appreciation of the time we were able to have with him. 
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| have reflected so far, on incidents in his life, 
but what about his character .... 
Lets think of the things that remind us how he was.... 


Where on earth do | begin to describe this man....... 


If he were to describe himself, it would certainly be as “An Anarchist’... In 
addition to his writing, this was probably his main passion in life. Although 
first and foremost would have been his wife, Catherine. 


Farquhar was also, a much loved, and respected, Father, and so many would 
be proud to call him a friend. 


| am sure | need not confirm to those here, that he was a writer... 


But just in case, anyone was asleep for the last 50 years, | will confirm some 
of his more well known pieces of work........ 


Farquhar was a Novelist, Editor, Short-story writer, Poet and Playwright.. He 
wrote plays and talks for BBC Radio in the 1950’s and 60’s. 


His Radio Plays included: The Travellers 
Liftman 
The Stream 
Boots Meditates on Street Offences, and 
Thresholds. 


A collection of Poems, named “Cry Anarchy” was published by Autonomy 
Press, in Glasgow in 1984. 
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Farquhar’s short stories have appeared in : 


The Listener... Words,... Variant... New Writing Scotland... 
The Glasgow Magazine... Chapman... Edinburgh Review... 
and in various anthologies, such as — 


“Streets of Stone” (the Salamander Press 1985) ... 
“Streets of Gold” (mainstream 1989)... 
“Another Book To Burn” (Clydeside Press 1998)... and 
“MacAllan Shorts” (Polygon 2000) 

He has also edited such works as : 
“Voices of Dissent” (poems, Clydeside Press 1986) 
“Workers City” (Clydeside Press 1988) 
“The Reckoning” (Clydeside Press 1990) 


which were all outspoken anthologies of Glasgow working-class writing. 


Last, but not least, was his Novel : 


“Easy Cases” (Clydeside Press 2002) 


In earlier days, he could of course, occasionally be found in the “Writer's 
Retreat” ... of the Scotia Bar in Stockwell Street, enjoying the odd pint of 
McEwans and a Whisky or two..... 
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| would like to read you just a portion of one of his poems 
— from “Workers City” 
It’s called ... “Glasgow Smiles” by Farquhar McLay 


Dear Sir, | must advise you that 
Your house is going to be knocked flat. 


We're going to take you from your slum 
And put you in the lovely Drum 


Or Easterhouse, or some other scheme 
Where the rain falls hard and the wind blows keen. 


Your little street is lean and scrawny, 
The ringroad’s legs are big and brawny 


And it squelches as it goes — 
The only question being, Whose toes? 


All must fall to let it pass, 
Kinnen Park, Anderston, Port Dundas. 


The Gorbals and Cowcaddens went 
Withoot a murmer of dissent. 


But if you must, then, say your say; 
You may petition us all day. 


(A confidential memo that, 
Which some fool couldn’t keep under his hat, 


But what’s democracy about 
If you can’t come clean once the secret’s out?) 


Nevertheless the cooncil’s dream 
Auld Glesca guttit oot an clean 


Wull make some rich, an ithers famous 
An segregate thae yins thit shame us..............--- 
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When | spoke to his son, David and some of Farquhar’s friends, it became 
quickly apparent to me, that trying to describe Farquhar would be a major 
challenge. 


He was a mass of contradictions really...... 

A quiet, well-mannered writer, who could also be brilliantly outrageous! He 
had a colourful personality. He abhorred authority in any form and hated 
being told what to do by anyone. 


He was quietly spoken — polite — mischievous — cultured — measured — A 
great storyteller. 


The great loves in his life were Cathy and Literature. 


Farquhar knew about violence, he would of course have grown up seeing 
violence around him, in the Gorbals, and probably took part in it himself. 


And yet he was a gentleman, and a gentle man. Although also, an 
absolutely, confirmed Anarchist. 


| spoke to his friend, of some 50 years, Henry Gabriel. Henry told me that he 
had met Farquhar in the Unity Theatre, and that they had a shared love of 
literature. Farquhar wasn’t long out of hospital after his operation for TB at 
the time. 
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He had many fond memories of their times together, and he remembered 
convincing Farquhar to join the Scottish Playwright Society. Over those 50 
years, they had many an interesting discussion, but he fondly remembered 
that there was never an argument between them, in all those years. 


They once went to a play at the Citizens — where he remembered that 
Farquhar was incensed at the fact that it's English Director, of the time, was 
refusing to put on Scottish Plays. He was determined to stand up for our 
home-grown talent having a local showcase for their work. 


There was also a funny story of when Farquhar rang Henry at 3am one 
morning to ask for his help, as he’d been arrested. He’d been involved in a 
discussion with someone in the Cinema, which resulted in a fracas....... Henry 
asked the obvious question.... “What have you been arrested for?” Farquhar 
replied that he had kicked a policemen. Henry then asked him, “but why on 
earth would you be kicking a policeman?” 

To which Farquhar’s reply was... “how else would you know that you're alive!” 


Among Farquhar’s papers, the important ones, his birth and marriage 
certificates etc.... David found the following “Charge Sheet” .... Which may 
have referred to the above incident. 


However, | thought I’d share with you that this Charge Sheet said ... 
“you are charged that you did on the 4" of November 1977, in the 
premises occupied by the Classic Cinema, 15 Renfield Street, 


Glasgow... 


1) conduct yourself in a disorderly manner.... 
Bawl, shout and swear and commit a breach of the peace 


2) Assault an employee of the Classic Cinema, and did kick him on 
the legs and punch him about the face and body; 


3) Assault -----—- a Constable of Strathclyde Police, whilst on duty 
and in uniform, and did punch him about the body, to his injury; 
and; 

4) Assault ------- another Constable of Strathclyde Police, whilst on 


duty and in uniform, and did kick him on the legs and punch him 
about the body, all to his injury. 


As Farquhar had taken the trouble to keep this among his important papers, | 
felt it would be right to share it with you. 


It was clearly something he felt important and definitive of him as a man, 
when he kept it alongside those other documents, and it seemed to further 
illustrate his disrespect for authority, as the charge sheet is adorned with an 
enormous coffee stain right in the middle of it. | felt that really said it all! 
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| also spoke to another of Farquhar’s friends, John Cooper. John told me that 
when he met Farquhar he was very taken by him. He was a warm and 
likeable character. Very generous, and John very much admired his talent 
and enjoyed his humour. 


John had become interested in Anarchism and was looking to meet like 
minded people, at the Anarchist meetings. 


Farquhar would often be a speaker at the Anarchist meetings, and was 
always very entertaining. He was of course, a great story-teller, and could be 
impish at times. I’m told he made exaggeration an Art Form. 


He could be mischievous too — and had a great naughty streak to his nature. 
Once when in the Heritage Bar, someone was going round collecting with 
their charity tin. Farquhar immediately offered to help and take the collecting 
tin around for them. He walked around collecting money for a while, and then 
made a big show of running off — out of the pub — with the tin........ it was just 
a jape, he had no intention of stealing it, just having a bit of a laugh, and the 
money was of course returned to the charity. 


Lets have a moment of silence now, 
just to hold Farquhar in your hearts 
- and remember what he meant to you.... 


Those with religious beliefs may wish to use this time for private prayer. 


The period of silence will be followed by some music for reflection, 
to allow you to think of your own memories of him. 


A ONE MINUTE SILENCE 


REFLECTION MUSIC: 


As part of our tribute to Farquhar, I'd like to read some of his own words... on 
things he was passionate about, as an Anarchist — about his feelings on the 
subjects of Society itself, and specifically, on Art and Education.... 


From his introduction in “Voices of Dissent” in 1986, he said ... 


“With the individual crushed, day by day, even further into docility; with 
every facet of social living invaded and laid claim to, and increasingly 
corrupted to the State’s own ends — ends which are not only anti- 
human, but anti-life itself — there can only be one kind of poetry that 
matters: the poetry of dissent. 

And don’t think dissent is just saying “No” — At it’s deepest and most 
passionate, it is a “Yea” saying, an affirmation, a shouting of “YES” to 
life and all that enhances life.” 
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And from his introduction in “Worker's City’ in 1988, he said ... 


“It can teach us one thing though. Art to be valued in it's own day must 
be a revolt against the official mirage of it’s own day; against the 
impossibility of freedom in it's own day. 


It’s true and essential dynamic is always and everywhere, revolt. The 
art of the past has no more splendid message to disclose. It is this and 
only this which gives it life and value in another age. But it is not a 
transferable dynamic. Each age must find it’s own, and battle the 
received absurdity anew. The art of the past, now safe commodity, 
lends itself easily to resurrection and celebration. 


Here and there, it may indeed still bring genuine aspiration and delight. 
But mostly it manifests itself as just another facet of oppression, simply 
adding to the meaninglessness of life and work, in the social-political- 
economic irrationality of the present, and serving only to stablise 
officially sanctioned values. 


It should speak to us of revolt against the oxbow authority has yoked us 
in, in body as well as in spirit, where we stand duped by fear and 
distrust of our own selves, fit only for eager subservience and our only 
song a hosanna to hierarchy; and it should speak to us of the one 
struggle worthy of every man and woman today, as it has been 
throughout all ages past — the struggle for the ultimate social, cultural 
and economic integrity of all humankind.” 
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On the subject of Education, he said........ 


“Because the truth is this: Real knowledge — and by real knowledge, | 
mean knowledge that enhances life, knowledge that enables you as an 
individual to live as an individual. Knowledge that frees you from the 
cant and prejudices of schoolmasters, and any other kind of master — 
real knowledge cannot be taught in systems like theology, or academic 
philosophy, or science, or maths, or dead languages. Real knowledge 
is nearer to us than any discipline. Nature doesn’t supply us with the 
complete works of Kant when we’re born. She supplies us with blood 
and brains, and it’s in our own blood, in our own heart, and brains, and 
soul that we'll find true knowledge. What is good for us. 

Every individual lives within his own personal mystery. Every individual 
has his own personal slant on things. What comes to you from with-out 
is not yours, unless you can match it with something you have inside 
yourself, something of y our own. Ultimately, only that which is your 
own is of any real value.” 


And finally, a quote from his words in the “Cry Anarchy” Pamphlet... 


“Like poets, anarchists are neither saints nor gurus. What we attempt is 
to balance the maximum freedom with the maximum equality for all 
humankind. For that to happen, the greatest possible number must 
become involved. It has been said that there is a hidden poet in all of 
us. | believe that to be true. But what | think is at least equally true, is 
that there is a hidden anarchist. It is more probable they will turn out to 
be one and the same person.” 
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| now have some recollections from Farquhar’s son David, which he has 
asked me to read on his behalf :- 


Some recollections | have about my father: 


If | was asked to give an early childhood memory of my father it is the 
sound of his typing and the stories he would tell myself, my brother and 
my mother at the dinner table. 


| can remember the sound of the typewriter ever present in the house 
as he wrote in his room. This was before computers. The seventies. He 
would be surrounded by manuscripts, piles of books on the table and 
writing in a room lined by bookshelves. | remember the move from 
Deanston Drive to Balvicar Drive when | was about 7 years old, and the 
difficulty in transporting the quantity of books he had. 


He loved to talk to us at the dinner table. It is one of the most abiding 
memories of my childhood listening to my father recounting his past, 
inventing with his writers eye characters and events and weaving them 
with his life story. We were his audience as he described accounts of 
some escapade or scrape he had in the past or dramatised for us an 
episode in history. Often these stories were semi- fictionalised tales. We 
would listen to the elaboration of the story and enjoy the warm humour 
of the man as he told of a folly or a vivid point in his life. Often the 
exaggeration would be done outrageously. 
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His early childhood in the Gorbals was a source for much of his fiction 
and he told my brother and myself of his early days playing in the 
backlanes and backcourts of the slum tenements. His interest in the 
dramatic would lend itself to embellishing these stories. Grotesque 
characters, absurd or embarrasing situations, easy criminality, the Blitz, 
squalor and social deprivation, the hypocrisy of authority, were all 
ready materials for his stories to his family. His stay in Ireland became 
in his stories to me when | was a young child a daring escape, his 
voyage over the sea an old sea voyage filled with the perils of the sea, 
the military searching for him in Glasgow. His account to me as a child 
of his life on the farm spared no details of the hard and sometimes dirty 
work that the subsistence farming required. 


He would often talk to us of the books he was reading. He loved books. 
lf | appreciate books in any way it is from following the example of my 
father. He would analyse the books and encourage us in our reading. 
Long before we as children ever read any of the classics we were being 
brought up listening to his discussions about authors such as Kafka, 
James Joyce, Tolstoy, or anarchist or libertarian philosophers such as 
Kropotkin, and Scottish social history. His interests ranged from local 
Glasgow history to foreign writers and across the genres of fiction, 
drama, film, poetry and biography. 


To the last he was a great reader. When he was feeling too weak to get 
out of the house he would ask me to use my Glasgow University Library 
card to get books for him to read. Many times they were novels, short 
stories, or biographies of writers. Sometimes with the more obscure 
titles getting the books was not an easy task. Whenever | asked him to 
give me a list of books that he wanted to read my searches for the 
books at Glasgow University were half the time unsuccessful - reflecting 
| believe his broad reach of reading interests. Some books had been 
long out of print. Google and second hand book internet directories had 
their work cut out in sourcing some of them. He would write down titles 
he had seen long ago, or had heard of but had never found. Just 
reading the lists was its own education to me. 
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For many people, myself included, my father was a contradiction. He 
was a cultured, self educated man who had a very strong respect for 
literature, and yet he was not above inflicting violence, or pouring scorn 
on what he considered unjust authority. Bouts of hard drinking and 
fights with policemen or some other unlucky agent of authority were not 
just fantasy with my father. The scars inflicted on him were real enough. 


| make sense of this contradiction by seeing him living true to his 
anarchist principles. He had a courteous nature, mixed with a 
mischieviousness and humour. He was quietly spoken in company, and 
hated unnecessary stridency. It was very important for my father to 
show a level of respect to individual persons and proper care for their 
dignity. It was just as important to him as jesting, and inventing stories 
was for a proper enjoyment of life; but any authority which impinged on 
an individuals life or as he saw it - assaulted his own dignity angered 
him, whether it was at the level of policeman, or politician. He could not 
tolerate quietly, what | believe he saw as the crudity of authority and its 
bad manners in hiding behind a rule or a law and not giving the 
individual his rights. 


Literature was important for him but he was never from a_ prudishly 
polite or safe middle class background. His interest in writing was to be 
truthful to himself and realize his life's possibility. It was not for money 
or for a hoping for respectability or acceptance. | believe he was not 
interested in writing as a career but looked at it as his way of 
understanding the world and giving his life meaning. 


(Thank you David, for that heartfelt tribute) 
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| would like to thank everyone who has joined us today, in this part of the 
Ceremony, to celebrate Farquhar’s life - in particular those who have made 
their own contributions to his tribute - and for the support that your presence 
means. 


| hope that some of these memories we have shared, have allowed you to 
smile a little, as you remember him. 


You are all invited to come and share memories, at the Kingspark Hotel, 
once the full ceremony has ended. 


Meantime, we will be leaving here shortly to say our formal goodbyes to 
Farquhar, at Linn Cemetery, where you are welcome to join us, and then 
return to The Kingspark Hotel, to raise a glass to his memory. 


That ends this section of our tribute, and we will now leave here to go on to 
Linn Cemetery to complete our Ceremony in Celebration of Farquhar’s life. 


(Thank You) 


EXIT MUSIC: 
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LINN CEMETERY | 


CEREMONY 


“INTRODUCTION ” | 


Hello and a warm welcome to everyone. To anyone joining us now, and also 
to those to have joined us again, from the earlier section of our tribute. 


Today we have been remembering the life of Farquhar McLay, and we have 
made our Tribute to him. 


Farquhar would have touched many people’s lives and he will be sorely 
missed by those who knew him, loved him, and cared about him. 


We have come here for a brief ceremony, and to say our formal farewell. 

In keeping with the natural cycle of life and death, we return that part of 
Farquhar that cannot remain with us, back to the earth, which sustains and 
regenerates all life. 

Farquhar’s memory is already safe and warm in your hearts, and it is with 


sadness and regret, but also with love, we will be committing his body to its 
natural end. 
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We will now say our formal, and fond, farewell to Farquhar... 


COMMITTAL 


Farquhar, we are glad you lived 
and that we saw your face, 
knew your friendship 
and walked through life with you. 

We cherish the memory of your character 
and the things we shared together, 
and now, it’s with respect and love, 

that we bid you farewell. 
We commit your body to its end, 
to rejoin the great cycle of nature. 


Lets have a moment of silence now, to remember Farquhar 
- and what he meant to you.... 


Those with religious beliefs may wish to use this time for private prayer. 


A MOMENT OF SILENCE 


For those of you who wish to, you might want to step forward now 
and leave your own tribute on Farquhar’s grave 
there is some “earth” to place if you wish, 
or | also have some “evergreens” here that you are welcome to. 
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The memories that you will all have, of the times you spent together with 
Farquhar, will surely remain, and he will stay with you... in your hearts. 


Again, | will make use of some of Farquhar’s own words, 
which seem appropriate for this point in the Ceremony .... 


“There is a time for living, and a time for understanding of what we have 
lived through. 

In living, we never question the value of life. But here | have to 
question the value of understanding. 

How does it help to be conscious today of the callous betrayals and 
cruelties embedded forever in one’s past? 

It’s the meaning behind the evil in our lives, if only we could lay it bare, 
that sets everything right. 

For truth is the only real value, the only value lasting into eternity. 

But also there’s the fact that we can communicate and share this 
understanding and help enrich another's. 

That seems to me to be a highly worthwhile endeavour, and if | did not 
believe that, | could not write.” 


I’d now like to read a short poem by Robert Burns ........ 


“An Honest Man” by Robert Burns 


An honest man here lies at rest, 


The friend of man, the friend of truth, 
- The friend of age, and guide of youth: 


Few hearts like his — with virtue warm’d, 
- Few heads with knowledge so informed 


If there’s another world, he lives in bliss; 
- If there is none, he made the best of this. 
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And finally, 


| would like to thank everyone who has joined us today, to celebrate 
Farquhar’s life - in particular those who have made their own contributions to 
his tribute - and for the support that your presence means. 


And you are all invited to come and share memories, at the Kingspark Hotel, 
immediately after this ceremony. 


| hope these memories we have shared of Farquhar have allowed you to 
smile a little, and that you’ve been able to remember him, not just with a 
heavy heart, but also with a sense of calm as you reflect on the fact that he is 
now at peace. 


And when you remember Farquhar today (and in the years ahead) | hope 
you will remember the kind-hearted, extremely talented, very committed, and 
very special person that he was. 


That ends our Ceremony, 
All that remains is for me to thank you again for joining us, 
to Celebrate the life of “Farquhar McLay” 
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